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Camp Magnolia 


Seven men from Camp Magnolia were 
still in the hospital or infirmary last month 
recuperating from injuries suffered in the 
April 10 tornado. 

Hollis Butler, whose left arm was ampu- 
tated, and Theodore Starkey who suffered a 
fractured spine, will probably receive medi- 
cal discharges. Two others, Walter Deskel 
(broken leg and pelvis) and Sigmund Cohn 
(broken. leg and shoulder), faced a long 
convalescence. 

The remaining three, Ted O’Kelley, Bircie 
Davis and Ray Anderson, were expected to 
be released shortly or allowed to go home 
on an “absent sick” status. 

The total medical bill will come to about 
$5,000. 

Meanwhile it was revealed that the sec- 
ond windstorm at Magnolia, April 22, while 
resulting in no further injuries, had wrecked 
a camp building which had escaped the 
first storm, and tore off the roof of the 
Magnolia A.&M. College dormitory where 
30 assignees were housed. Wind and water 
damage to the building was estimated at 


The BSC reported that cleanup work at 
the camp was proceeding rapidly and 
enough repair work had been done to allow 
the 50 men remaining until Aug 31 to move 
back into the remaining buildings. 


Personal Belongings 


Much of the men’s personal belongings 
have been recovered and the BSC is at- 
tempting to replace necessary personal items 
which were damaged or lost completely 

BSC property loss was “not very large” 
and included such articles as sheets, com- 
forters, laundry equipment, poultry and 
furniture. The government’s loss included 
20 trucks and vehicles damaged or destroyed 
as well as considerable equipment. 

At the same time, the BSC reported “very 
generous” contributions totaling more than 
$1,000 toward the men ersonal losses. 
Contributions came from ‘other CPS camps 
FOR groups, Brethren, Mennonite and 
Friends churches and meetings, and from 
individuals. 

“The local. ambulance operator, Magnolia 
A.&M. College, the nurse at the college 
and the Magnolia Hospital would accept 
only minimum payment for their services 
if they accepted any at all. 

“The CPS men at Magnolia were also 
able to assist some of their neighbors to 
repair tornado damage in their free time.” 


(Continued on page 2) 


Resignation 


M. R. Zigler, chairman of the NSBRO 
Board of Directors, told the Board last 
month’ that the committee appointed to 
discuss the resignation of Paul Comly 
French as Executive Secretary had con- 
ferred with French and a “mutually satis- 
factory agreement” reached regarding con- 
tinuing relationships between the adminis- 
trative agencies and the NSBRO. 

As a result, he said, French had with- 
drawn his resignation. 


Oh, Pshaw 


George Bernard Shaw has 
settled the problem of the 
objector. 

In a recent postcard to the Editor of 
The Tribunal,.British publication, he wrote: 

“Future historians will rank Conscientious 
Objection as one of the greatest inventions 
of the English people. It may have enor- 
mous developments. It and not the Gen- 
eral Strike (which is folly) will stop war. 

“But it is neither reasonable nor justi- 
fiable.” 


German COs 


A corner of the German veil of secrecy 
regarding COs has been lifted in the book 
“It’s Your Souls We Want” by Stewart W. 
Herman. 

Rev. Herman was minister of the Amer- 
ican Church in Berlin from 1936 to 1942, 
and a member of the American Embassy 
staff since 1939. 

“It is impossible to say,” he wrote, “how 
many conscientious objectors have been 
summarily executed for refusing to serve in 
this war under Hitler. It is unlikely that 
any of them escaped. 

“Occasional notices of executions appear 
in Nazi papers from time to time with a 
brief comment to the effect that the young 
men belonged to some strange sect, such as 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, which originated in 
America. The reason for this meagre pub- 
licity seems to be based on the old Nazi 
policy of using a few horrible examples to 
keep the rest of the populace in line and 
blaming all un-German divergencies on 
malign influences. The number of ob- 
jectors is probably very low, but by no 
means insignificant. 

“A prison chaplain who was assigned to 
minister to condemned men told me in 1940 
that such calls from conscientious objectors 
came to him on an average of once a week 
from the death house in one of Germany’s 
largest cities.” 

In reviewing the book, the Bulletin of 
the Central Board for COs, London, com- 
mented : 

“Here is the brutal and inspiring truth. 
We salute with admiration and reverence 
the heroism and sacrifice of our anti-Nazi 
and anti-war comrades in Germany who, 
like their Master, have suffered a criminal’s 
death. Unnamed and unknown they lie in 
their graves; yet the truth for which they 
gave their lives lives on. 

“Humbly we hope that, faced with like 
horrors, we should meet them with equal 
courage. May our lives, and our own 
struggle against totalitarianism and war, be 
their memorial.” 

English vs. American COs 


The CBCO Bulletin also carried a brief 
comparison of the British and American 
CO situations, written by Roger Wilson 

(Continued on page 2) * 


Now It’s 998 


The Mayor of New Berlin, N. Y., popu- 
lation 999, has been assigned to CPS. His 
Honor, Neal Wallace, reported at Powells- 


ville, Md., May 2. 


once again 
conscientious 


Foreign Service 


The question of foreign service for COs 
was up again in Congress last week, but 
the outcome was not yet known. 

The occasion was the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee’s consideration of the 
coming War Department Appropriation 
Bill. It was understood that the amend- 
ment added last year to ban CO foreign 
service, or college training for such service, 
was still included. 

Representative Joe Starnes of Alabama, 
who introduced the amendment last year, 
was present at the hearing as a member 
of the six-man subcommittee. 

Although the hearing was technically a 
closed session, Clarence Pickett and John 
Rich of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee were allowed to testify agains® con- 
tinuation of the ban. They also included 
as part of their remarks the previous re- 
quests for CO units in China made by the 
Chinese Ambassador, the Chinese Surgeon- 
General, U. SS. General Stilwell, the 
Surgeon- -~Gener al of the. U. S. Army, and 
the President’s approval of a 70-man China 
unit. 

The appropriation bill must be passed by 
July 1, the end of the government's fiscal 
year. Before that time, its text must be 
approved by the House Committee, then 
the House as a whole, then the Senate Ap- 
propriation Committee and the Senate as 
a whole. Differences between the Senate 
and House versions must then be ironed 
out in conference. 

The Starnes amendment says only that 
no War Department funds can be used for 
CO foreign service or relief training. No 
such funds are used or contemplated, but 
the intent of Congress is considered clear 
enough by Selective Service so that it will 
not approve any CPS units off continental 
U. 8. or its territories. 


Dependency 


Meanwhile legislation to provide CPS 
men with dependency benefits reached the 
second rung in Congress’ procedural ladder 

The House Military Affairs Committee, 

(Continued on page 2) 


Founding Fathers 


Fourteen of CPS’ 26 originals are still in 
the program and going strong. 

Only 13 of those who first arrived at 
Patapsco May 15, 1941, can claim uninter- 
rupted work of national importance, how- 
ever. One of their number was released as 
being over 28 and was later re-inducted 
He is now at Powellsville, Md., the camp 
which fell heir to Patapsco’s mantle. 

Of the 12 permanent discharges, two went 
into the army as I-A-O; five received phys- 
ical disability releases (including three for 
mental reasons); two occupational dis- 
charges, one for dependency and two for 
being over-age 

The 14 remaining troupers, not including 
the dietitian, the nurse, the assistant di- 
rector (who is now an assignee) and six 
successive directors, are distributed all over 
the country with eight in special projects 
and six still in base camps. 
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Foreign Service— (from page 1) 


acting upon the recommendations of a sub- 
committee, approved the plan to devote 
the frozen CPS farm account to CPS de- 
pendency needs, and reported the bill out 
favorably for general House action. The 
proposal has been before the House Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee since last October. 

The bill is taking the form of an amend- 
ment to the Cole bill, H.R.3199, which 
proposed to devote the frozen farm account 
to the Office of Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, now UNRRA 
The amendment provides instead that the 
$400,000 now in the account, as well as 
any future additions, be used to help defray 
CPS dependency costs on the basis of need. 

Selective Serviee, the Bureau of the 
Budget and the War Department have all 
approved the measure. 


Legion Resolution 


Representative Capper of Kansas on 
May 19 read into the Congressional Record 
a resolution of the American Legion con- 
vention of the third Kansas district whith 
stated : 

“We do not understand how anyone 
claiming to be a Christian can refuse to 
bear arms in this war on conscientious or 
religious grounds. We, therefore, again 
affirm our stand on conscientious objectors.” 


Camp Magnolia—(from page 1) 
Dogs of Fate 


The spectre oi Magnolia’s ill-fortune con- 
tinued to pursue James Siple all the way 
to the Waldport, Ore., camp to which he 
was transferred after the tornado. 

Siple suffered a brain concussion and a 
wrenched back when he fell 20 feet down 
a steep, roadside embankment while cutting 
brush under Forest Service telephone lines. 
His condition was reported as “out of 
danger” last week at the Eugene, Ore., 
hospital. 


German COs—(from page 1) 


who had recently returned from a visit to 
this country. 

Roger Wilson concluded that the Amer- 
ican CO law itself “is not ungenerous, but 
the’ administration of it is another story. 
Once a man is registered as a CO he is 
treated as a class and not as an individual.” 

After a brief discussion of Civilian Public 
Service, he declared: 

“The moral of this is that though Amer- 
ica makes a worse job of conscription than 
we do, and though American pacifists are 
running alternative service schemes under 
Selective Service, it is not that Americans 
are less concerned or less principled than 
we are. Their history and geography pre- 


sent them with different problems and they 
are trying to find the right answers for 
their conditions. 

“There is no quiescence on the part of 
the pacifists. Many more of them are in 
gaol than in the last war. And there is 
continual if slow advance in the extension 
of the types of service which COs are 
allowed to do. For the patience, tenacity 
and integrity of the great bulk of American 
COs there should be great admiration.” 





Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge. In addition, 
those listed under Military Service dis- 
charges include those who have requested 
such discharge although it may not have 
been granted by the time this appears. 
For Military Service 

Ames, Ia., Ag. Station: Robert C. Waltmire, IA. 

Bedford, Va.: Clarence C, Johnson, IAO. 

Cheltenham, Md.: Robert A. Holzhauer, IA. 

Coleville: Leo A. Mechikoff, IA; Charles B. 

White, IA. 

Colorado Springs: James H. Bommerscheim, IA. 

CPS Farmers: Allegheny County, Pa.: Marvin L. 

Becker, IA; Hartford County, Conn.: Wilmer 

E. Jones, IA; and Hamilton S. Thompson, IA. 

Denison: Harvey R. Kauffman, LAO. 

Howard, R. I., Hospital: Paul M. Landis, IAO. 

Kane: John F. Holt, IAO. 

Marion, Va., Hospital: Hollis H. Gilbert, IAO; 

Kenneth B. Mickler, IAO; Newton C. Reeves, 


TAO. 
Medaryville: John C. Swan, IA. 
Medical Lake, Wash., Hospital: James F. Finu- 


cane, IA. 
Mount Weather, Va.: Carl D. Anderson, IAO; 
Erwin L. Eisold, IA. 
Owings Mills, Md., Training School: Dwight E. 
Larrowe, 1A. 
Powellsville: Frank M. Champi, IAO; John San- 
ford, IAO; Americus H. Woodward, IAO. 
Santa Barbara: Eudoro Herrera, IAO. 
Sykesville, Md., Hospital: Harry G. Hilbert, IAO. 
hree Rivers: Cornelius L. Kliewer, IAO. 
Waldport: Arnold A. Farmer, IA; Raymond A. 
Rawson, IAO. 
Ypsilanti, Mich., Hospital: Glenn Yoder, IAO. 
For Physical Disability 
Belden, Cal.: Erwin Meisinger, Junior L. 
rison, 
Belton: Delmar Hirschkorn. 
Denver, Col., Hospital: Vernon R. Karber. 
Glendora: John Gerlosky, Ralph H. Pinney. 
Kane: Frederick J. Rabenstein. 
Mancos: Roy Schnee. 
Newtown, Conn., Hospital: Loren D. Kintner. 
North Fork: Amos J. Gingerich. 
Wells Tannery: Nelson R. Stauffer. 
Wellston: Harvey O. Hultquist 
For Occupational R 
Hagerstown: Alvin P. Schrock. 
Err Ind 
Hill City: John Mark. 
Walkouts 


Camino: Waldo E. Pankratz. 

Ft. Collins: David W. Butcher. 

Hill City: Harmon H. Nierman. 

Kane: Manley L, Fitzgerald, Robert 8S. Mueller. 
Powellsville: John A. Miller. 


(Note—Isaiah Keeling, of Kane, listed as a walk- 
out in the last issue, returned to camp after being 
11 days AWOL.) 


COs and the Law 


The U. S. Supreme Court last month 
denied six petitions of Jehovah’s Witnesses 
for review of their draft classifications. 

Two of the petitions were filed by Nick 
Falbo who. was asking for a rehearing of 
his case, both directly and through a peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus from prison 
Falbo® began a five year term at the Mill 
Point, W. Va., institution after the Supreme 
Court had previously denied his claim that 
he had been improperly refused a min- 
isterial deferment 

The other cases were simila: 

In Camden, N. J., newspapers reported 


Mor- 











that Leo J. Volpe, Jehovah’s Witness 
farmer, had been put on probation by Fed- 
eral Judge Philip Forman after he pleaded 
guilty to refusing to report for a physical 
examination. 

Terms of the five-year probation were 
that Volpe remain a farmer during that 
time. Although frequently used on the 
west coast, probation for Selective Service 
Act violators is rare in the east. 


Mancos Trials 


A Federal Judge in Denver, Col., found 
four former Mancos assignees guilty of 
Selective Service Act violations, and denied 
at the same time that their civil rights had 
been infringed by the CPS system. 

The four, James G. Hutchinson, Donald 
W. Rockwell, Everett A. White and Igal 
Roodenko, were variously charged with 
walking out of Mancos, failing to perform 
assigned duties, or failing to return after 
furlough. All four plan to appeal the 
decision. 

In reply to the question of the consti- 
tutionality of the Act and the CPS system, 
Judge T. Blake Kennedy declared that the 
rights granted conscientious objectors came 
not from the constitution, but were “a con- 
cession on the part of Congress to indulge 
a religious belief.” 

He stated also that the work at Mancos 
was “work of national importance” and that 
the men were under civilian direction. 

Citizenship 

Two I-A-O COs were recently : granted 
citizenship in a Takoma, Wash., Federal 
Court when Judge Leavy ruled that their 
service in the medical corps made them 
eligible despite previous Supreme Court de- 
cisions denying suffrage to those refusing 
to bear arms. The men were William R. 
Kinlock and William McKillop. 


R. Boland Brooks 


R. Boland Brooks was tried, convicted 
and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment 
May 22 for refusing to report to CPS. 

Brooks, who intends to appeal the con- 
viction to test the constitutionality of CPS, 
was understood to have refused bail, pre- 
ferring to spend the intervening time until 
his hearing in jail. If the appeal is denied 
the time already served will be applied on 
the sentence. 


In Prison 


A total of 113 men, designated as COs 
by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were sent 
to prison between May 5 and 23 for viola- 
tions of the Selective Service Act. 

Of these, 92 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

The list included Elmer Lyle Tatum, 
Fort Dodge, Ia., Quaker who was sentenced 
to four years for refusing to report for 
induction in the army. Tatum, who was 
director of the Quakerdale, Ia., farms for 
delinquent boys, was not considered reli- 
gious by Selective Service. He had been 
attempting to get a IV-E classification since 
last July. 

Parolees at Ancker 


Three COs who received regular, third of 
term parole to work as attendants at the 
Ancker Hospital in St. Paul, Minn., last 
month drew the fire of the Veterans of 
Foteign Wars which demanded that they 
be dismissed and replaced with patriotic 
employes 

Hospital spokesmen defended the Cus, 
declared that they were excellent workers 
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and invited the VFW to send around the 
patriotic employees as well, stating that 
there was plenty of work for all. 


Danbury Strikers 


Seven work-striking COs at the Danbury, 
Conn., Correctional Institution were trans- 
ferred to Lewisburg, Pa., last month. The 
official reason for the ‘transfer was that 
Danbury was becoming overcrowded and 
the handling of the work-strikers was be- 
coming an administrative problem. About 
seven or eight work-striking COs remain. 


8641 Paroles 


Three men have recently received paroles 
under the terms of the Executive Order 
8641 parole plan. They are: 


William H. Newlin, Ashland to Gatlin- 
burg. 

Eugene E. Flora, Ashland to Bedford. 

Henry E. McCone, Petersburg to the 


Merchant Marine. McCone, who had joined 
the Merchant Marine rather than report for 
induction in the first place, is the first 
man to be released under the new exten- 
sion of the special parole plan. 





Government Camp 


Sixteen men from Mancos and 22 from 
Lapine arrived at Germfask, Mich., May 12 
to open the government’s third CPS camp. 

According to the first issue of the new 
camp’s paper, Germfask GI, “The men will 
continue the construction of dams and 
shallow lakes begun by the three C’s. These 
dams and lakes are intended to provide 
nesting, resting and feeding places for mi- 
gratory fowl (in connection with the Seney 
Wildlife Refuge). 

“Hunters are not allowed on the 96,000 
acre refuge, a circumstance which may 
appeal to those who include animals in their 
pacifism. The project is equipped with 
trucks in first-class gondition, four tractors, 
one of them with a dozer blade, a small 
dragline, shops and laboratories.” 

Some dissatisfaction was voiced because 
the government did not select men to be 
transferred from the list of those who vol- 


unteered, but in general, the new arrivals 
remarked on the “consideration and good- 
will” of the Germfask government men. 


The government personnel included Ches- 
ter Osborne, a Mennonite minister and CO 


who acts as camp manager and will assist 
in the camp welfare program. 
New Policy 


The NSBRO Board of Directors at their 
May meeting decided on a new policy of 
assigning to government camps all those 
assignees who do not specifically ask for 
church camps. This was approved by 
Selective Service. 

Previously all men who did not check 
the “government camp” square on their 
NSBRO questionnaires were assigned to 
chureh camps. 


Dr. Lawrence 


The request of Dr. Charles Lawrence, 
Negro professor of Fisk University, to go 
to the Gatlinburg, Tenn., CPS camp has 
been denied. 

No Negro has ever been assigned to CPS 
camps in the southern states although 
many assignees have felt that this con- 
stituted an unwholesome drawing of the 
color line 

Dr. Lawrence specifically asked for the 
assignment, Gatlinburg voted to receive 


him, both the AFSC and the NSBRO an- 
nounced that if Dr. Lawrence was willing 
to risk the consequences, they would stand 
behind him. 

Selective Service, however, said no, point- 
ing out that no Negroes were allowed in 
the community in which Gatlinburg is 
located and that residents reputedly have 
threatened to burn down the camp if one 
were assigned there, or lynch the assignee 
himself. In effect, they said, “One issue at 
a time.” 

So Dr. Lawrence goes to Big Flats, N. Y. 


George Yamada 


George K. Yamada, Japanese-American 
assignee at the Colorado Springs CPS camp, 
has been ordered to report to the new 
government unit at Germfask, Mich. 

The Selective Service order follows an 
incident in April in which Yamada was 
convicted of barratry (“practice of exciting 
groundless judicial proceedings”—Black’s 
Law Dictionary) and fined $50 for patroniz- 
ing a Colorado Springs theater with a white 
lady and a Negro couple. The conviction 
was being appealed, it was understood. 


Esperanto 


Calling for increased attention to Esper- 
anto as an international language, a pacifist 
Esperanto group issued a “prefatory issue” 
of a new proposed bulletin last month. 

Led by Harold Ewen of the Pownal, Me., 
State Training School CPS unit, the group 
issued an appeal for a mimeograph_ machine, 
for contributions of cash or stamps, and for 
more members. ° 

Ewen suggested that, in addition to 
putting out the bulletin, members corre- 
spond with each other in Esperanto and set 
up classes within their own units. 

Esperanto is remarkably easy to learn, 
he said. “A working knowledge of the 
language may be secured within a few 
weeks or months of casual study.” 


I-A-Os 


Winslow Ames, who is following up his 
survey of I-A-O conscientious objectors, has 
issued an appeal for quotations of interest 
out of letters written by I-A-Os 

He is interested in their comments as to 
how their conscientious objections are re- 
ceived, what complaints or problems they 
have, or any other excerpts of general 
interest. 

Ames, who has recently been assigned to 
CPS, should currently be addressed at Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio. 


Relief Donations 


Assignees at two CPS units are attempt- 
ing to organize a camp-wide relief donation 
program to be directed toward a different 
concern each month. 

The schedule for May called for volun- 
tary blood donations to local hospitals for 
indigent civilian patients. In April, those 
participating gave $231.95 to the American- 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee for its 
work with Jewish refugees. The money was 
raised by several camps and units, Bluffton 
College and two outside friends. 

According to Vincent H. Whitney of the 
Middletown, Conn., State Hospital unit, the 
idea grew out of a ‘relief and reconstruction 
class last winter at the Wells Tannery, Pa., 


camp. “It is hoped,” he said, “that each 
participating camp will hold on one day 
during the month a religious or educational! 
program related to the specific concern of 
that month.” 

Camps or persons interested were urged 
to write to Whitney or to Leonard Lazarus 
at Wells Tannery. 





Women’s Unit 

The Brethren Service Committee is spon- 
soring a hospital unit for women at the 
Elgin, Ill., State Hospital. 

Up to 30 young women were expected 
June 1, to begin the project. beg ag 
are asked to serve at least a year, with : 
few exceptions, as nurses, nurses’ aides - 
tendants and in other positions. 

The hospital, which cares for 4,700 
patients with a present staff of 15 doctors 
and 300 attendants, will offer each volun- 
teer a 60-hour training course in nursing 
techniques and fundamentals of medicine 
and psychiatry. The unit will live in the 
Brethren Fellowship House, off the hospital 
grounds. 

Volunteers will receive regular attendants’ 
vages but will be asked to live on a main- 
tenance basis, contributing the remainder 
to some worthy cause. Qualifications listed 
include good health, tact, maturity, alert- 
ness, intelligence and at least a high schoo! 
education. 

The MCC already has two women’s units 
in operation at the Howard, R. I., and 
Ypsilanti, Mich., State Hospitals, while the 
AFSC sponsors’ one at the Philadelphia 
State Hospital. 


BSC Dependency Plan 


The Brethren Service Committee has ap- 
proved a dependency plan for assignees in 
BSC camps similar to that adopted by the 
MCC. 

The plan calls for the monthly standard 
of $25 to each CPS wife who can not or 
should not work and who is suffering hard- 
ship as a result. In addition, a standard of 
re _ month is paid for each dependent 
child. 

In both BSC and MCC camps, the provi- 
sions apply also to non-peace church as- 
signees under their jurisdiction, although 
these are handled through the NSBRO De- 
pendency Council, as well as men in govern- 
ment camps and ‘COs in prison. 

In discussing the plan, the NSBRO Board 
of Directors emphasized again that it felt 
the obligation rightfully belonged to the 
government, although it was willing to con- 
tinue to do all it could in the interim. 
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Puerto Rico 


The Mennonite unit in Puerto Rico is 
building a nurses’ cottage to go with the 
hospital it is finishing. 

According to the May issue of Rio La 
Plata, the unit’s monthly newsletter: 

“The groundwork has been laid for the 
nurses’ home. This 30 by 70 foot CCC- 
type barrack, which is built like our other 
buildings, was moved from Buena Vista, 
and will be put up here. Posts have been 
placed and ¢ross ties laid for the floor, 
and a few sections of floor have already 
been laid. 

“We are trying to complete the nurses’ 
home with the completion of the hospital, 
so as to house personnel that will arrive 
in the future... . 

“There are now six CPS men and eight 
or ten Puerto Rican men on the construc- 
tion crew.” 


CPS Population 


Civilian Public Service passed the 7,000 
mark last month. The May 15th figures 
showed 7,078 men in CPS with another 244 
men under assignment. 

The flattening out of the assignment 
curve is shown by the fact that it took 
only from November, 1942, to February, 
1943, to grow from 5,000 to 6,000, but it has 
required a year and three months to attain 
the final thousand. 

The slower rate of increase reflects not 
only diminished assignments but a rela- 
tively higher discharge rate, the NSBRO 
Camp Section pointed out. 


Canada Visit 


Paul Comly French made a two-day visit 
to Ottawa last month as the beginning of 
a continuing study of the Canadian or 
situation as compared to that in the U. 

He reported that, to date, 7,900 COs ona 
received “postponements” from military 
service. His complete study will be made 
available later. 


Government Notes 


With the army now at full strength, 
Selective Service has clarified its general 
policies regarding the draft of men for 
replacements. 

At the same time, Col. Lewis F. Kosch 
of Selective Service sent a memorandum to 
all State Selective Service Directors that 
same policies are to be applied to IV-E 
registrants as to those going into the army. 

For men in the 18-26 age bracket, only 
“key” men performing “critical” work will 
continue to receive limited-term defer- 
ments. The army particularly wants men 
in this age group. 

For men 26 to 30, “necessary” men in 
“essential” activities can generally count on 
deferment for another six months. 

For men 30 or more, participation in 
“essential” activities will be generally 
enough for indefinite deferment. “Essential” 
activities are defined as those in support of 
the war effort or necessary to the national 
health, sufety or interest 

Men in IV-F, whose number reached a 
new high of 4,048,914 as of May 1, may 


count on “indefinite deferment” if they are 
engaged in essential activities. An ov erall 
policy toward IV-Fs is stil! being debated 
by the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
which is considering the Bailey-Brewster 
“work or fight” proposal. 


Pre-Theological Students 


After protests from 23 Protestant denom- 
inations that the new draft policies would 
cut off the supply of young ministers, 
Selective Service has relaxed somewhat its 
ban against deferments for pre-theological 
students. 

A student preparing for the ministry may 
now be given IV-D (ministerial) classifica- 
tion if he is pursuing pre-theological or 
college courses under three conditions: 

1. He must submit a statement to his 
local board that he is preparing for the 
ministry of a recognized church, sect, or 
religious organization. 

2. The highest governing authority of the 
church or organization must certify to the 
local board that it is in need of clergymen 
and that the registrant in question has been 
accepted formally as a candidate for the 
ministry. 

3. The local board must receive a state- 
ment from a recognized theological or di- 
vinity school that the registrant has been 
accepted for admittance and is pursuing a 
course under its general supervision. 

The ruling affects equally students for 
the Protestant ministry, Catholic priesthood 
and Jewish rabbinate. 

The previous charge by Protestant leaders 
that the original ruling would result in 
religious discrimination in favor of the 
Catholics, was later partially denied by 
Catholic spokesmen who said that more 
than half of their students for the priest- 
hood would be affected. 


YMCA 


The Dayton, Ohio, YMCA has given to 
each member of the Dayton State Hos- 
pital CPS unit a complimentary “Y” mem- 
bership similar to that offered servicemen. 

Other YMCA branches have also offered 
servicemen’s rates to travelling or neighbor- 
hood CPS men, it was understood, although 
the matter is apparently one for local 
decision. 


From the Papers 


Puerto Rico, 


From the San Juan, World- 


Journal: 

According to Dr. (Conrad) Van Hyning 
(Caribbean Community War Services Di- 
rector), social services at St. Thomas (Vir- 
gin Islands) have been immensely improved 
by the work of five conscientious objectors 
to military service, two of whom are in 
the Welfare Dept. Another is a medical 
social worker. Officials at St. Croix are 
eagerly awaiting the arrival of a similar 
group. 


From the files of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association: 

Numerically the problem of the conscien- 
tious objector is of little importance. From 
an ethical point of view the problem is 
one of re-education, of instilling in the 
individual the appreciation of his civic 
responsibilities and of awakening in him « 
feeling of national conscience and national 
unity. 





From the Milwaukee, Wis., Sentinel: 
Charging that his wife corresponds with 
32 men in conscientious objectors’ camps 
“in an endeavor to bolster their morale,” 
filed suit for divorce in circuit court 
yesterday... . 


editorial “Military Rejects” im 
D. C., Post: 

We cannot help wondering why the 
Army does not also put into this classifi- 
cation (IV-F) the very small number of 
conscientious objectors who, by reason of 
religious training and belief, are unfit to 
fight and are therefore now classified IV-E. 
A very high percentage of these men, we 
dare say, would be termed psychoneurotics 
by the psychiatrists had they not, prior to 
medical examination, been put into the 
IV-E category by their draft boards. 

The supervision of them is at best an 
embarrassment to the Selective Service 
System. And under current practices the 
aptitudes and skills of these men are en- 
tirely wasted. The treatment accorded them, 
in our judgment, should be no different 
from that accorded other men who, for 
mental or physical reasons, are disqualified 
for active military service. 

From the Syracuse, N. Y., 


From an 
the Washington, 


Post-Standard: 

Queenie (a dog) is back home again, a 
conscientious objector from the stress and 
strain of war. . She got her honorable 
discharge after four months of terror among 
the big guns, terror that has left its mark 
on the cringing, suspicious wide-eyed dog. 
She was discharged because she could not 
be “sufficiently vicious to meet army stand- 
ards.” 

From an AP interview with Lew Ayres: 

Hollandia, Dutch New Guinea: .. . “I 
never intend to go back to pictures,” Ayres 
told me. “I want to continue this work, 
God willing. It’s taken war to give me 
understanding of men and to find myself.” 

He said he plans to enter a seminary 
after the war and then go to a Congrega- 
tional pulpit. “I’m still a conscientious ob- 
jector to war, you see,” he added. .. . 

Ayres arrived overseas last February a 
staff sergeant. He voluntarily took a “bust 
to private to become a chaplain’s aide. 
He does not accept his Army pay but turns 
it over to the Red Cross. 

Recently he bought an elaborate public 
address system and presented it to his outfit 
for recreation purposes. 


From the Greeneville, Tenn., Sun, a 


column of definitions: 

Conscientious Objector: A person who 
believes in heaven for himself without be- 
lieving in hell for the other fellow. 





